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CONFESSIONS OF AN INDETERMINIST. 

W. P. COOLEY. 

FEOM Hume's time down indeterminists seem to have 
been regarded by their 'soft' opponents with a certain 
disapproval, as displaying a kind of intellectual coltish- 
ness, a disposition to shy foolishly at a harmless form of 
words. Determinism, it is pointed out to us, is but the 
scientific term for the universal causal system of rela- 
tions. In the field of conscious activity it means merely 
that your actions are the expression of your character. 
What would you have them? Expressions of something 
that is not your character? It means merely that the 
various dynamic strains which make up your being func- 
tion always and inevitably, — allowance being made for 
the conditions of the moment, — in their natural way. How 
would you have them function? In an unnatural way, 
the beginning (impulse or thought) one thing, the out- 
come another? Is a hiatus in a process a desideratum? 

To return an affirmative answer to this query has an 
irrational sound, for it appears to be a deliberate prefer- 
ence of a defective adjustment to a perfect one ; yet sub- 
stantially that is the answer I must make. I would have 
some measure of laxness, or incomplete connection, be- 
tween the past and the present, old events and the new 
one. It may not be the truest insight to locate this hiatus, 
this (mechanical) imperfection, at the moment of choice. 
It may be truer to say that existence is subject to change, 
not only through determinate interactions, but from its 
own inherent incapacity, at least in its newer and younger 
types, of maintaining a function in absolute uniformity; 
and that it is the character rather than the particular 
act that is to some degree undetermined and subject to 
unpredictable change. Somewhere, however, I would 
have a measure of inexpugnable indetermination, believ- 
ing that, in a universe so richly potential but so imper- 
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fectly dominated by intelligence as ours, better conceptual 
results lie in the direction of regarding absolute perfec- 
tion of mechanism as, not an eternal condition, but an 
only partially realized principle, the limit of an endless 
though waxing series. 

This, of course, is a value judgment, and doubtless will 
seem to many a wanton one. My defense is that, deter- 
minism's claims being so sweeping, the choice is neces- 
sarily between two world views, and that the one which 
apotheosizes mechanism is to me unattractive. It is 
essentially, as I view it, the product of the reaction of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth century physics from the 
scholastic Aristotle, a reaction which was wholesome 
methodologically, but questionable metaphysically. It 
was essentially a return to Eleaticism, though, of course, 
of the Democritan type ; and Eleaticism, whether ancient, 
when it was preached and sung, or modern, when it is 
taken for granted, also roots in a value judgment, in 
the imperious emotional 1 demand that all explanations 
of change shall be found in agencies external to the in- 
dividual (that is, the concrete, organized bit of existence 
which seems to be the agent), and that existence in itself 
shall be accounted eternally changeless, inviolably vir- 
gin. Now, this world-view is to me (1) unacceptable 
logically and (2) distasteful emotionally. 

I. From the logical point of view I experience much 
discontent with the average determinist's treatment of 
the question. Not only is he prone to assume the point 
at issue by insisting that all explanation must be in me- 
chanical terms, but, like Hume, 2 he is not above arguing 
from logical contraries instead of contradictories. If, his 
argument runs, it be not true that every part of exist- 
ence is determined, then it must be that no part of it is 
determined; and into what a bottomless bog of uncer- 
tainty and horrid chaos are we forthwith plunged ! 

1 Emotional, because it is the outcome of a craving for simplicity and 
cognitive ease. 
*Cf. e. g., "Enquiry," Section VIII, Part 2. 
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Another common, but more subtle fallacy, is the turn- 
ing of a methodological postulate into a true induction. 
The postulate that there is order and continuity in the 
world, and that it reaches far beyond present knowledge, 
is a necessary one to science, since otherwise she would 
have no field for her interpretative constructions; and 
one also which is, of course, amply justified by its actual 
services. The determinist, however, construes it as an 
established induction, wide as existence itself, and pro- 
ceeds to transfer to the induction honors which belong 
only to the working postulate. As a matter of fact, uni- 
versal determination, or uniformity, as an inductive con- 
clusion, is a mere enumerative generalization, and one, 
too, resting in part on hypothesis or assumption, since 
the uniformities established are never absolute. Because, 
within the limits of our observation, inanimate nature 
reveals only determinate activities, why must we conclude 
that nothing more would be revealed anywhere, if our 
knowledge were complete? Verification of such a whole- 
sale conclusion is, of course, out of the question; and an 
induction which cannot be verified can claim to be more 
than an enumerative generalization only when it fur- 
nishes a better explanation than any other of the phe- 
nomena involved. Now, determinism, having taken the 
whole, the universe, for its field, signally fails to meet 
this requirement. As a world scheme I find it altogether 
lacking in true genetic quality. According to its account, 
there has been no genuine evolution at all, only an age- 
long shifting of unchanging elements. All the character- 
istics of the real units of the world, and therefore virtu- 
ally, — that is, in sure prophecy, as for example that of 
the "Laplacean calculator," — all the seemingly acquired 
characteristics of the complex forms of existence, have 
always been present in the world, the latter awaiting only 
the moment when the permutations eternally predeter- 
mined, — the proper cosmic shuffle, — should bring them 
into their present aspect. The universe is a kaleidoscope, 
eternally determined units of existence are the bits of 
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glass, natural law the controlling framework, and inde- 
structible motion the revolving and shifting agent. The 
appearance of progress in the combinations which have 
come under human observation is due merely to the brief 
time-span of that observation, and to the fact that the 
relatively continued occurrence of highly complex com- 
binations was the necessary condition of the very existence 
of observing organisms. 

To the present confessor this scheme has the look of 
an evasion of the real logical problem, a mere pushing 
back of its more refractory elements to a remoter stage, 
where they are less obtrusive, indeed, but quite as in- 
tractable as ever. It is no explanation of the world's 
wondrous complexity, no slightest hint as to the genesis 
of that complexity, to say that if we could see into the 
heart of things we should discover that that complexity 
had always existed, changeless in amount, changeful only 
in arrangement. It is doubtless true that the statement 
makes a plausible . answer to the ancient question how a 
changeless existence can wear a chcmgeful aspect; but 
that is merely to find a hypothetical solution for a hypo- 
thetical difficulty, to knock down an obstacle the inquirer 
himself has set up. 

II. Nor is the determinist world scheme more accept- 
able to me emotionally. It requires of me the impeach- 
ment of my own faculties by its reduction of our feeling 
of freedom (in the sense of contrary choice) to "inveter- 
ate illusion." 3 This favorite resource of the hard-pushed 
theorist awakes antagonism in me. I feel that somehow, 
as Carlyle maintained, nature is true and no lie. It im- 
presses me as something faithless in thought to open its 
gates to this wooden horse of skepticism. Who is to set 
the limit to "inveterate illusions," if they are to be ad- 
mitted to the citadel of immediate perception? 

Objectively, too, determinism's resolution of the world's 
seeming advance toward greater complexity and higher 

8 Spencer 's characterization. 
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values into a mere meaningless change is offensive to me. 
It being really a value judgment, a matter of interest and 
not of coercion, I confess that I see only folly and not 
virtue in thus going behind the returns and fixing upon 
the emptiest and harshest interpretation. 4 

"When, impressed by the weighty names of some of its 
adherents, I entertain that interpretation tentatively, 
forthwith I find myself spiritually divorced from nature. 
The old kindly fellowship is gone, and I get glimpses 
of an alien existence which has a certain appalling aspect ; 
of a universe which, for the instant that the insight 
lasts, looks to me as the death's head in Moore's "Lalla 
Rookh" may be supposed to have looked to its dismayed 
followers, or as the rising tide doubtless looked in former 
days to many a victim bound to a stake below high- water 
mark. This is an instinctive reaction, — abnormal pos- 
sibly, but not at all artificial. The secret of it doubtless 
lies largely in the sense of individual impotence which 
comes over one, the feeling of the futility of all personal 
interests which are not guaranteed in the eternally deter- 
mined scheme. For the moment, at least, the fact that 
the world-plan may include many agreeable experiences 
for myself is shut out by the forbidding aspect with which 
this modern destiny confronts my individual preferences 
and aspirations. 

Oh, but all that, interposes my determinist reader, is 
an illusion, a mere bogey raised by the false point of 
view you have chosen. It is the point of view of the ex- 
ternal spectator, of a discrete existence apart from the 
universe. That is a thoroughly discredited mode of think- 
ing. The universe does not forbid your aspirations; 
quite the contrary; the universe is their real source. In 



4 Space is lacking for the discussion of the optimistic claim of the ab- 
solute idealist to the effect that complete determination is but the means 
by which the Absolute realizes its eternal ideals. I can only say that for 
me his system has such a partial, and withal gingerly, connection with 
recognized reality that it remains a bare possibility, a remote heir of 
faith not a serious suitor at the bar of reason. 

Vol. XXI.— No. 2. 14 
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so far as you have aspirations, in just so far the universe 
is necessarily favorable to them, since they are its prod- 
uct, parts of its own functionings. In other words, deter- 
minism does not mean in the least that one is constrained 
by a system of things apart from himself, but only that 
he and all his activities are expressions of and constitu- 
ents in a larger whole, which, of course, in the last analysis 
is the actual agent. 

To this I reply by accepting unreservedly the point of 
view prescribed, that of the observer and critic who is 
a constituent part of the world he examines. This is for 
me the true and also the habitual standpoint. The sig- 
nificant thing, however, for this discussion is that the 
world as constructed by the determinist itself separates 
me from that point of view. His world is so different 
from reality as I know it in my ordinary experience that 
I find myself instinctively and as a matter of intuitive 
and immediate reaction looking upon it as an alien. It is 
true that reflection modifies this reaction. By carefully 
localizing myself in the alleged cause-bound system, and 
by identifying myself with it as one of its myriad func- 
tionings, I find it possible to change my feelings toward 
it. We cannot view ourselves just the same as we do the 
alien. I do not find, however, that the underlying sense 
of futility is greatly changed. Still the question arises 
whether personal striving is worth while in such a world. 
Not that I get lost in the old foreordination pragmatic 
bog, and argue that since the outcome is predetermined 
anyway, it is useless for me to take pains toward either 
achieving it or averting it. The man who should act thus 
would only show that he had not escaped the cosmic de- 
cree which destined him to play the fool. In the deter- 
minist scheme decrees are too well hidden for any such 
personal argument. Nevertheless that scheme, when ac- 
cepted and realized, induces in me a feeling of the essen- 
tial hollowness of experience, of acting a part in a dubious 
show, which leads to a distaste with life. Then indeed, 
with our futile illusions, "what fools" we "mortals be"! 
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Perhaps I shall be recommended to read Spinoza, and 
learn from him the secret of the intellectual love of the 
cosmos, the aesthetic satisfaction of contemplating eternal 
process absolutely determined. Now, I confess that the 
universe as a mechanism does wear an aspect of charm 
to me. I find pleasure in contemplating the (empirically 
established) orderliness of the world. Scientifically con- 
strued nature has for me a new and different beauty from 
that which she displays to me as an everyday beholder; 
but that charm, that new and different beauty, vanishes 
when the determinist interpreter insists upon the apo- 
theosis of the mechanism. Admirable servant that it is, 
it is not fitted to be a god. 

My position will no doubt seem foolish to some men, 
and certainly many seem not to share it. Most persons, 
of course, do not theorize at all as to the nature of their 
freedom. Some who have read more or less upon the sub- 
ject appear to have little interest in it. Their interests 
are sensational, not reflective. On the other hand, an im- 
portant class of thinking men do find interest in deter- 
minism, and accept it with more or less willingness when 
they find that it meets most readily certain proximate, if 
not superficial, ends of thought. These are generally the 
intellectually and economically favored. Being strong in- 
dividually and well placed in the competitive world, — a 
Mnd of psychic aristocracy, — the concept of destiny turns 
its fairest aspect to them. An order of things, however 
rigidly constituted by antecedents and supported by de- 
terminate interactions, probably does not easily seem an 
undesirable one to men to whom it has hitherto furnished, 
on the whole, the best that experience has to offer. Why 
should it not do equally well by them in the future? 

To those who encounter largely the rough edges of the 
world it wears another aspect. There are such men, men 
who share with the myriads of earth's 'non-elect' (also 
mostly non- vocal) in human denial and struggle, and at 
the same time in the metaphysical interests of the edu- 
cated. To them life is a striving against odds, and con- 
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sciously so, with the issue often in the balance; and to 
them the news that their strain and perhaps pain, their 
steadfast purpose and persistent battle, are but passing 
incidents in cosmic processes, is calculated, if believed, 
to raise the very practical inquiry, "Cui bono?" and to 
dry up the springs of action. The universe, if it would 
have its work done by men of this type, had better, it 
would seem, keep the secret of its rigorously cause-bound 
organization to itself. 

Now, it appears to me that it is precisely to this class 
that the true significance of that secret should disclose 
itself. It is in the balanced situations, the cases of un- 
stable equilibrium, where the more familiar agencies 
largely offset each other, that the subtler forces are best 
recognized and gauged. Says Goethe: 

Wer nie sein Brod mit Thranen ass, 

Wer nie die kummervollen Nachte 
Auf seinem Bette weinend sass, 

Der kennt euch nicht, ihr himmlischen Machte! 

So it seems to this confessor; it is to the thinker who is 
in the thick of a life struggle of very uncertain issue that 
the forbidding lineaments of an absolutely determined 
world look forth with least disguise. 

It may be urged that this contention is disproved, or 
at least offset, by the fact that religion is so often deter- 
ministic in outlook, and yet it does not generally regard 
the universe as forbidding; rather is its attitude toward 
the universe one of faith and trust. My reply is that re- 
ligion proper is not deterministic, but the contrary. Like 
common life, however, it does not criticise its postulate 
of freedom. It is theology which is prone to be deter- 
ministic, and ordinary 'systematic' theology is but a 
branch of speculative philosophy, a more or less optim- 
istic absolutism. 

A more cogent objection will probably be that my 
analysis is self-destructive, in that it shows that what 
men are really concerned about is not theoretical con- 
structions, but empirical values. A rigorously deter- 
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mined world, it will be urged, is not necessarily an offense 
to a man, so long as it yields him the satisfaction he 
craves. It is only when he encounters frustration and 
denial that he rails against cosmic causation. His real 
grievance, then, is, not that the world is determined, but 
that it is determined in a way not to his liking. Now, 
on the formal side I acknowledge the pertinency of this 
criticism. One who holds that appreciation of value is a 
fundamental characteristic of existence cannot well ques- 
tion its sway on the human plane. On the material side, 
however, I find it by no means sufficient; for in my ex- 
perience, and I doubt not in that of most reflective men, 
at least in middle life, the consciousness of self as an 
original agent, an ultimate center or seat of productive 
activity, is itself a satisfaction of first rank. Indeed, as 
sensory satisfactions wane, this often becomes the only 
one of dominating force. In other words, individuality 
is not a mere means to conscious values; it is itself a 
conscious value of primary importance, as Oarlyle has 
preached to us with sufficient variety of emphasis and 
trope. 5 

This brings me to what is doubtless another main root 
of my antipathy to determinism : it has no place for gen- 
uine individuality. However 'soft,' it is a fatal solvent of 
individual being. Professor Thorndike tells us ''that the 
natural constitution of the world makes meliorism pos- 
sible and in fact necessary," and adds that "no one needs 
... to swap the logic of science [ ?] for that of hope in 
order to justify the faith that we make the world bet- 
ter." 6 But is not such a faith due rather to one-eyed 
logic, a logic which looks at only one side of the situa- 
tion! If the amelioration is "in fact necessary," "owing 
to the natural constitution of the world," it is not we who 

'Cf. "On Heroes," Lee. II: "It is not to taste sweet things, but 
to . . . vindicate himself under God's heaven as a God-made man, that 
the poorest son of Adam dimly longs." 

6 "A Pragmatie Substitute for Free Will," in "Essays Philosophical 
and Psychological in Honor of William James," p. 587; italics mine. 
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make the world better, — such a faith is mere futile delu- 
sion, — but the world, which, in slow, blundering fashion, 
makes itself better. We have ceased to be in the ordi- 
nary empirical sense; 'P have become a general term for 
the perpetually succeeding combinations in a certain 
diminutive stream of cosmic process, and 'my' feeling of 
efficient individuality with personal interests is another 
inveterate illusion. Now, it is a property of existence 
as it is present in me, a property quite immediately and 
instinctively manifested, to resent and oppose this living 
dissolution. There is evidently some principle of self- 
maintenance about every real individual, — organic or in- 
organic, — a principle which not improbably, as it seems 
to me, is the root of the instinctive repugnance of most 
minds to the necessitarian theory on its first presenta- 
tion. All this will doubtless be to the 'tough-minded' phi- 
losopher but another illustration of humanity's foolish 
fondness for illusions ; but I confess my inability to dis- 
cover why an instinctive reaction of repugnance of this 
sort is not as genuine a natural phenomenon, and as sig- 
nificant a one, as the repulsions of a magnet or the affinities 
of a chemical element. 

The one individual immediately known to us, — our- 
selves, — is known (possibly illusively) as a seat of causal 
agency and of final values, values which call for no ex- 
planation beyond themselves. Determinism, however, 
bids us regard that individual as, not a seat, but a kind 
of sluiceway, through which pour mingled streamlets of 
determinate energy from a thousand different sources in 
the past. Curiously enough the sluiceway has taken to 
itself airs, and come to identify itself with the streams 
that pass through it, and even to dream that results ef- 
fected within its limits (values) are in an ultimate sense 
its own property, — a clever device on the part of nature 
for securing proper care of the dynamic gate, which we 
must admire, but can by no means understand, — whereas 
those results, if they exist for anything at all, exist for 
the universe. The universe, then, the All, as Spinoza 
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held, is the only true individual; for in that there is im- 
manent and not merely transitional efficiency, and what- 
ever of final as distinguished from instrumental values 
may exist. Now, I must own that the mental satisfac- 
tion, — or is it psychic repose? — which some thinkers de- 
rive from this conception quite escapes me. Why is it 
easier to think of the universe, which as such shows little 
enough of individual characteristics either in unitary 
organization or persistence of type, — why is it easier 
to think of it as an originating agent than to think in 
that way of the individual of experience? Is it because 
the ineluctable mystery of efficiency, when it is pushed 
far enough from the inquirer, subtends a smaller retinal 
arc in his mental vision? One thing appears to be evi- 
dent to-day: it is not because the vaguer cosmic concep- 
tion has worked better in the field of physics, where 
it has had most vogue; for now we see that sci- 
ence finding its centers and stores of energy in the 
atom, not in the All; that is, turning from the shrine 
of Democritus to the long-contemned cathedra of Aris- 
totle. 

I must further confess my discontent with the well- 
meant efforts of would-be reconcilers between necessity 
and freedom, the closed and the open universe. My in- 
terest in freedom is not confined, as Professor Thorn- 
dike evidently thinks it rationally should be, 7 to finding 
a place in the world for consciousness as a factor affect- 
ing results, nor to showing "that the natural constitu- 
tion of the world makes meliorism possible, and in fact 
necessary." By a very possible hypothesis as to cere- 
bral arrangement and function, Professor Thorndike 
seeks to indicate how man's conscious processes may 
well be integral links in the chain of causal activities, 
and, without any indeterminate postulate, may be ef- 
fective for melioristic results. Now, this hypothesis 
seems most pertinent as against the epiphenomenalist, 

*£. c, p. 587. 
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but as against the indeterminist it quite misses the point, 
at least in my case. To discover the mechanism by which 
my thoughts and feelings, desires and struggles consti- 
tute mere trifling, albeit integral, incidents in cosmic 
processes, is not to remove my emotional antagonisms 
to such a situation. When once the sometime illusion is 
dissipated, as well be a halo as a mere cog. 

Nor can I accept Mr. Schiller's irenic mediatorship, 8 
as he seeks to make the libertarian position more ac- 
ceptable to the determinist by construing indeterminate 
situations as temporary gaps in a perfecting universe, 
gaps left that the misdeveloped, especially bad men, may 
have opportunity to come to a better mind and under 
the sway of righteousness. When this saving process is 
completely effected for all, and the world is 'wholly 
harmonized,' then, we are told, ^determination will 
cease to be, man's 'freedom' will be wholly calculable, 
and law will be all in all ; for when an individual has at- 
tained to and enjoyed perfection, why should he ever 
descend to imperfection? Why, indeed! But what if 
perfection, both in the individual and in a world 'wholly 
harmonized' be an illicit conception as applied to actual 
existence! A state of perfection would seem to tran- 
scend all feelings of need, at least in any coercive sense ; 
and if, as seems to be the case, consciousness is ulti- 
mately a function of a sense of need more or less co- 
ercive, then when the world becomes wholly harmonized, 
consciousness along with indeterminateness will cease to 
be, and, pragmatically, perfection will be indistinguish- 
able from the void. 

Moreover, what is perfection? Is it a fixed Platonic 
idea, which all conscious beings are bound to recognize 
and agree about when once they are sufficiently devel- 
oped? The hypnotic force of these ancient static con- 
ceptions from Elea and Athens was perhaps never bet- 
ter exemplified than in the fact that in ethics they seem 

8 Studies in Humanism, pp. 399f . 
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to have thrown their spell even over Mr. Schiller. 9 For 
myself I can only confess that moral distinctions have 
no absolute character, but appear to be dependent upon 
personal values, — factors varying with the individual 
and his experience, — and that therefore a 'wholly har- 
monized' universe is an impossible ideal. Perfection 
for me is a kind of mathematical limit, or 'retreating 
vision,' to use a phrase of Philips Brooks, — an ideal to 
be reached after and approached but never attained in 
any final sense. Nor as an ultimate condition has it any 
charm for my thought, unless it be occasionally in hours 
of fatigue or disappointment. Such hours do indeed en- 
able me to understand how strenuous souls like Augus- 
tine could picture a changeful militant earthly life as 
leading to an Eleatic heaven; but normally I think of 
the one "far off divine event, to which [we hope] the 
whole creation moves," as quite sufficiently provided 
with the seeds of new issues and new needs. 

I must even confess that indeterminism has for me a 
metaphysical, even more than an ethical, interest. It is 
an essential factor logically and aesthetically in my con- 
ceptual construction of existence. The evolutionary 
world-process I look upon as a veritable progress from 
original relative homogeneity in the direction of value- 
realizing organization, — an actual acquirement of char- 
acter, and not a mere recollocation of elements with 
characters eternally fixed. Existence I think of as origi- 
nally inchoate and undetermined, 10 but characterized by 
a quasi-consciousness, a rudimentary sense of value. Its 
history consists of experiences, that is, events which have 
left their mark upon it, either in the way of acquired 
character (change of nature) or in that of confirmations 
of previous acquirements. In either case past experi- 
ences are registered in individual existence as inner de- 

9 And to have won what seems a sympathetic consideration from Professor 
James. Cf. "Pragmatism," p. 120. 

10 Undetermined, that is, in the sense of the opposite theory, — unde- 
termination, — not in the sense of complete absence of character. 
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terminations through, that principle of the maintenance 
of satisfactory function which we call habit. In this 
scheme indetermination is evidently a primordial genetic 
postulate; it is, also, an essential working principle, 
since without it there could have been no variation in 
the original undifferentiated existence, and so those 
manifold determinate types which are now the elemen- 
tary materials of the world could not have arisen. In- 
determinate and determinate thus become but correlative 
adjective distinctions of earlier and later stages in a 
process essentially one, the former characterizing the 
fluent, formative stage, the latter the established, stereo- 
typed, habitual one. With the multiplication of deter- 
minate forms in the evolutionary process, variation can, 
of course, be accounted for more and more through dif- 
ferences of external condition; but I see no reason to 
think that variations due to the original, internal, that 
is, indeterminate causes have ceased to be. Rather do 
the problems of organic variation suggest that this pri- 
mordial cause is still at work. Indeed, I cannot conceive 
how the principle of determination, valuable and indis- 
pensable as it is, could possibly come to dominate the 
whole field of existence, unless that existence has an 
essential shallowness which the progress of discovery is 
far from indicating. To affirm universal determination 
seems to me to declare that the world has ceased to de- 
velop, and is now engaged in the senile process of shift- 
ing and reshifting its past gains. But why should any 
one affirm it; that is, why, aside from the despotism of 
a conventional concept? On every side we look in vain 
for the realized ideal; why, in the absence of proof, 
should the mechanician insist that his ideal at least must 
have been attained? The world under criticism proves 
defective in every direction; the final completed and 
henceforth immutable result is nowhere in evidence; 
why then posit such a result in the principle of mech- 
anism? 
And what if the highest values in mechanism appear 
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only when it is instrumental, not the end of the series? 
What if the cardinal service of the determinate is to be 
building material for the use of more fluent, free, and 
variable forms of existence? And what if an Eleatic- 
Platonic insistence that in this changeful world some- 
thing must be absolutely changeless, — if not matter then 
law, — what if that dogmatic demand be a Procrustean 
bed for actual impulsive existence, which even under the 
most iron bonds of habit still has something living about 
it, which in its higher forms is always groping its way 
toward betterment, and which at its highest is essentially 
an aspiration, a progressive agency gladly holding fast 
to its past gains by means of the principle of determina- 
tion, but at the same time able and eager to turn in any 
direction that promises enlargement and enrichment of 
being? 

Such is in fact the aspect which existence bears to 
this confessor, and to him indetermination seems to have 
as integral a place in the developed world condition of 
to-day as at the dawn of time. It appears in the first 
place to be still needful, though not so needful as once, 
for producing new types of function and of correspond- 
ing value, and thereby furnishing materials for the work- 
ing of selection, whether natural or conscious. This may 
be called its objective function, and I see no reason to 
suppose that it will ever pass into desuetude. Whatever 
the amovmt of variation introduced by determinate in- 
teractions in the secondary and later stages of the de- 
velopment, it would seem that these must always be less 
radical, less novel and surprising than the variations of 
indeterminate origin, and so, — even when possibly more 
valuable structurally, — of a different character, and the 
doers of a different kind of service. 

In the second place, on the subjective side, the side of 
the present process and the immediate agent, a certain 
inexpugnable indeterminateness, — a species of free psy- 
chic kobold, — is an indispensable factor in that con- 
structive existential flexibility without which genuine 
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progressive development seems inconceivable. Passive 
flexibility, mere capacity of submitting to changed condi- 
tions, — if such there be,- — offers, at least in the absence 
of an external constructor, no promise of new and higher 
types. "Were an improved form to occur fortuitously 
through mere change of conditions, why should it en- 
dure when the coercive conditions cease or change? Any 
accommodation that is fraught with promise of real 
progress must be an active and formative one, and in- 
volve constructiveness, a constructiveness evidenced by 
the subsequent persistence under changed conditions of 
the resulting type. Now, this constructive adaptiveness 
has an intelligible meaning if it is the appreciative sus- 
ceptibility to new values brought within its experience 
of an existential form more or less determined in various 
ways, but not fatally so, at least in its highest function- 
ings. On the other hand, it becomes a baffling concep- 
tion, one involving something like an infinite regress, if 
it is interpreted as the mere resultant of a congeries of 
absolutely determinate and eternal factors under equally 
determinate conditions; for development seems to char- 
acterize existence intensively to a limitless extent, and 
at each stage of intensive analysis the same problem 
of flexible accommodation and progressive construction 
arises afresh. Doubtless one may, on this scheme, posit 
an absolutely elementary form of existence, — electrons, 
for example, — but the imagination is appalled by the task 
of endowing these elements with a sufficient opulence of 
function to account for all the activities they are sup- 
posed to display under suitable conditions. 

To this should be added that probably the highest ex- 
ample of constructive flexibility is that fore-seeing, de- 
liberating, and judging habit which characterizes volun- 
tary action as such and makes man a moral being. In 
this high function existence attains to vision, and no 
longer feels its way. Construe this as a multiform, but 
essential, susceptibility to values, a susceptibility not 
rigidly fixed but subject to change apart from circum- 
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stances, and we have what, in the view of the present 
writer, is properly meant by free-will. In this sense for 
him free-will is essential to individuality, since only it 
locates the central, ultimate conditions of choice in de- 
liberative situations in the individual rather than in ante- 
cedents and circumstances beyond him. When, also, we 
query as to the genesis of this function, a certain inde- 
terminateness of nature is called for, not only at the be- 
ginning and the end, but in the process likewise, since it 
would seem to furnish, — both through the alternative 
ends which it presents and the defects and failures in ac- 
tion to which it often leads, — the most admirable dis- 
cipline for extending and strengthening this high indi- 
vidual function of choice. 

William Fobbes Cooley. 
Columbia University. 



